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THE GEOGRAPHICAL 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


INSANITY IN THE UNITED STATES" 


By De Wittiam A. Wuarre, 


SUPERINTHNDUST GoveERNMEST Hosrrrat, For THe ISEANE, 
WASHINGTON. T. C. 


FHEN owas invited by, the 
National Geographic Soci- 

ety to address the Society 
on the geographical distribution of t1- 
satity in the United States, my ices 
on the subject were extremely chootic. 
f hatl yague notions of the possibility 
of formulating laws that wonld express 
the relationship between insanity anil 
latitude and jupgitude, temperature, 
Precipitation, &e., and [ felt that a 
diligent study of statistics would he re- 
warthed by the emergence of such! laws. 
Similar ideas, I think, would quite mat- 
urally occtir to any scientific man not 
especially pequainted with the statis- 
bea! study of secinlogical phenomenn. 
Confronted at the outset by the fuct 
that the proportion ef insanity varies 
greatly tn cifferent regiouws of the Linitedd 
States, what more natural than to as- 
qnibe such variations directly to the 





difference in man's physical environ- 


Ment these localities 3 
From time inimenmoarial variations in 


climate and in weather conditions have 
beet supposed to produce prafound 
efects tpon miat's conduct, and such 
expressions os the ‘depressing effects 


of heat’ and the ‘stimulating effects: 


of coli’ are common im our every-day 
conversation, ard I belleve that all of 
is have a more or less clearly defined 
idea that the physical aml ments) char- 
ucteritics of the different races of men 
are {0 some extent an expression of the 
effects of the climatic and geographic 
conditions under which thev live. This 
general conception wus particularly 
fathered by that grent Enelish ‘histo- 
rin, Henry Thonias Buckle, who; in 
the opening chapters of his ** History 
of Civilization in England" traces jn 
detail the effects of the four great plys- 
icon] factors—climate, food, soil, and 
the general aspect of natire—opon the 
characters of individuals and upon the 
growth of races ond the progress of 
civilization. 

There has consequently been fostered 


* Read before the National Geographic Society, Washington, B.¢,, February 6, igo. 
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aveneral tendency on the part of slotis- 
licigns and those engaged in the study 
of abnortial metital conditions, to follow 
Hote these lites with a view to estab- 
lishing relations of cause and effect, 

lf f am not able to present to you 
such laws as I originally dreamt of, 
clothed in all the beauty of mathemat- 
ical formule and demonstrating beyond 
dovibt the precise effects of each :cil- 
matic and geagraphic factor upet the 
prevalence of imentn] disease, IT at least 
hope to be able to show why it is not 
possible ta do sa, and T feel assured 
that my resnlts may be just as valuable 
naif itwere. 

The gocinl organism is extremely 
complex, and any effort to reason from 
the association of two or more condi- 
tions to the probabie causative relations 


between theni is always dongerons, amd. 


when fitures are stibotted for such 
purposes the results are notoriously 
iiuccurate. With the elaborate means 
use! of late years by the poyernments 
of wll civilized nations for the collection 




















Chrtline Map No, I.—Ratio of Total Insane per 1¢0,009 Population, Census 1480 





of stutistics, it is but matital that the 


fieures obtained should be applied to 


all sorts of social conditions, and thus 
we are treated by the authorities to 
é¢luborate tables which show the month, 
day, and hour when snicide is most 
prevalent in a certain country. the sea- 
son of the year in which crimes of vio- 
lence reach their wasximum. the effects 


of temperature. barometric pressure, 


humidity, wind velocity. and precipi- 
tation upon vatious phises of conduct, 
such as attendance at school, infrac- 
tions of discipline in prisons, clerical 
errors in banks, \tke,, sc. 

In view of all these facts, it is my 
function tonight to inquire whether the 
prevalence of insanity in the various 
regions af the United States can be 
shown to have any definite relation to 
any one or more al these environmental 
conditions; whether insanity 1 more 
prevalent of certain elevations above 
sea-level or between certain degrees of 
latitude; whether it prevails nore expe 
cially in regions of o certain aversge 


‘= 
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Outline Map No. If. 


temperature and barometric pressure, 
or, on the other hand, where the mean 
humidity is high or low, and, farther, 


if these conditions can not be shown to 


have a causative effect upon its distri- 
bution, what has? 

Let ws start our inquiry by a study 
of a map of the United States upon 
each state and territory of which the 
ratio of insane to 100,000 population is 
indicated, m accordance with the census 
returnos.for iS8o (sec outline: maps Nias, 
Tand IT). We sre at once confronted 
with a condition of affairs which is so 
well marked that when I first saw it I 
was very much surprised, The great- 
est proportion of insanity is in the 

Northeast—in the New England atid 
Middle States—of which New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Vork all have one in- 
‘aune person to leas than go of the pop- 
ulation. If from this center of greatest 
prevalence of insanity we drawa line in 


‘Nutber Population for Each: Insane Person, Censns S80 


any direction— West, South, or South- 
west—we ace that te matter which way 
we gowe find a steady decrease until 
we strike the Pacific slope. A slight 
interruption af the continuity of the 
decrease is noted in Michigan as we go 
west. but is, T think, of littl conse- 
uence, As we vo south along the 
coast Delaware appears aa a marked! 
exception, This 1sdue to the fact that 
previous to the organization of the Dela- 
ware state hospital in 1389 no statistics 
of insanity were reliable, The insane 
were county charges and the care given 
them wus so atrociously bad that every 
one took pains to conceal enses oecur- 
ting in their families. Despite these 
minor variations the decrease of insan- 
ity as we go from the northeastern Bert 
of the United States—Sonth, West 

Southwest—inust strike vou as being 
remarkably uniform awl constant. This 
uniform decrease only takes place if we 
start from thie northeastern center. Tf, 
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for itstance, we drop a line from any 
of the Northwestern States, a5 Idaho, 
Montana, or Minnesota, we find no wn- 
form results, and if we go South from 
the Dakotas we will find that the pro- 
portion of the insane actually increnses. 
The notable increase when we strike 
the Pacific slope I will spenk of later, 
If we now attempt to explain this 
condition of affaits by the topographical 
or the climatic comlitions we are at once 
inet by insuperable difficulties. If va- 
riation in temperature is alone responsi- 
ble, why does not the propartion of in- 
sane diminish as we go south from the 
Dakotas as well as from the New Eng- 
land States? Or, on the other hand, 
why should Maine have a smaller pro- 
partion of insane than any other New 
England State? Montana, which is:as 
far north as Maine, has a higher ratio 
than the states immediately-south of it, 
tf meteorological conditions are ceter- 


mining factors, why do we not find a 


marked variation in the proportion of 
the insane in the states bordering on 
the Great Lakes? Here we have con- 
ditions quite different from. anywhere 
elxe in the United States. This region, 
a large area of which is occupied by 
these tmmense ishind sens, is directly in 
the course of the greater proportion of 
storms which come from the Northwest 
and pass through hereon their way to 
the A tlantic euast ; sudden variations. 11 
temperature, barometric pressure, and 
wind velocity are the rule, and with the 
immense areus of evaporation, fogs and 
ruins ate frequent and the percentage 
of cloudiness untstally high (66 per 
cent), still there is nothing in the pro- 
portion of the insane to call our special 
attention to this region. | 
J might continwe in this wise, but it 
is only necessary for me to call your 
attention to the general results of such 


teasoning. Theyarethese. The varin- 


tion in the proportion of insanity in the 
different states is regular and uniform, 
while both geographic and climatic con- 


‘niform 25 its effects. 
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tlitions are not, but, on the contrary, 
differ greatly in different parts of the 
United States, a4, for instunce, in the 
fegion of the Great Lakes just men- 
tioned, Hf, therefore, we would explain 
these firures, we must seck o cause as 
Thit cause, of, 
nore properly, these catises, are the 
same causes that make for civilization, 
the same that make for permanency and 
arpanizatian of social institutions, the 
samme that make for concentration of 
population in great cities, the same, in 
short, that make for progress in its 
browdest sense. 

Before proceeding to the elucidation 
of this proposition, let us-for a moment 
return to the consideration of some first 
ptinciples. 

L did not intend to convey the len by 
the remarks I just made about the in- 
fluence of climate on conduct ‘that no 
such Influence could be demonstrated. 
On the contrary, I think it can be, and 
in facthasbeen. Dexter* has recently 


‘shown this in a most admirable and ex- 


hanstive study of the effects of clitate 
on different phases of conduct, Porm- 
stance, his studies show that as humidity 


increases assanity, necessity for prison 


discipline, and the number of arrests for 
insanity decrease, While the data olso 
show an Ticrease in these same ocenr- 
ternces When the barometer is low. 

Granting for the nonce thet these 
various meteorological conditions could 
actually produce insanity, they could 
not account for the uniform variation of 
the propertion of the insane im the dif- 
ferent states to which I hove called your 
attention. Weather changes are transi- 
tory, and conditions that are inimical to 
tnental bealth are quickly followed by 
others that are highly beneficial, This 
is especially trie of those regions of the 
United States where the proportion of 
insanity ishigh, The ratio of insane in 

* Edwin Grant Dexter, Ay M. : Condnoct and 
the Weather, Pavch. Rev., Vol. If. Ko 10, 
Mar, rege 
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the semi-tropical regions, which are 
telatively free from the sudden changes 
of weather so common in the northeast- 
erm and northern central repicns, is com- 
paratively low. If we tum to the 
seasonil influences the sume criticism 
applies, though the changes take a some- 
what longer time. As regards climate 
and ‘seasons, Berklev," aul eminent 
American suthority, says: “* These ore 
factors of very minor importance in the 
evolution of insanity. The harmfnl 
effects of heat in the south are more 
than counterhalanced by the more prey- 
alent abose of alcohal in colder regions. 

In 4 general insane asylum, where the 
middle and lower classes of the populn- 
hion are received, a study af the records 
will show that alarger number of uckmis- 

sions in one vear may occur during the 
winter, whereas in other years the same 
holds wow! for the spring, stumer, or 
antiin. Hence one is obliged to con- 

eltile that the seasons have little to do 
with the evoltition of insanity."" 

Tu the last analysis; however, the 
tffects of all these agents which col- 
lectively I have spoken of as consti- 
tuting: man's physical environment 
npon his mind must be only secondary, 
tnediate and not immedinte. 
will study the effects of any ane of 
theti—for example, temperature, hu- 
midity. altitude—we will find them ex- 
pressed in terms of respiration, pulse: 
Tite, eviparation from the ¢cttaneons 
surface, blood pressure, dic, 
which I gratit yin are potent, but 
which, nevertheless, are not primarily 
mental, 

This whole matter reminds me very 
forcibly of the learned judge who could 
not understand why the expert called 
upon to testify as to the mental condi- 
tionof the defendant should have meas- 
ured his feet, The medical profession 
have been largely responsible for this 





* Heory re Herkicy, Trsanity: Geupral Eu 
ology, ett me fhe of the Medicul 
oe Vel. 


Or arpument, 


If we 


eects: 


j sees 6 different. 
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conception, especially our misguided 
frend, the gynecologist. This gentle- 
man has insisted that all forms what- 
sorver of mental disease affecting the 
female were traceable to an affection, 
of the uterusorits appendages, and has 
devised all manner of operations to re 
livwesuch conditions, True, the insane 
fetmole who may have a local pelvic con- 
dition which is amenable to surgical in- 
terference [Ss just a4 imuch entitled to 
the relief that can be obtained from that 
source as her more fortunate sister, ame 
it is quite conceivable that the relief 
of i local condition which was painful 
or delilitating by reason of frequent 
hemorrhages, or other couse, would 
place the organism in a better condition 
to rally from any abnormal state, Hut 
the aort of stuff that mind i= made of 1 
notte be foundin the alutominalcnvity. 

This brings us again to the basis of 
If we are to seek for 
an adequate cause te explain the con- 
ditions to which | haye directed your 
attention, we must s#ek for o mental 
catse, not a physical one, 

If we look back over organic nature 
we shul] see that in the progress of evo- 
lution the nervous system has come to 
play a progressively more and more im- 
pertant- part until we get to the higher 
annnaii—the vertebrates—in which the 
brain comes to be of paramount im- 
portance. 

Stull, in the lower races of yal 
though the brain is of such great Ente 
portance in the stroggle for existence, 
that strogyle is, after all, in the nee 
arid relatively a physical straggle : 
consists largely of collecting fond which 
is often) ready at hand in the tropics: of 
pursing itd killing game, ami often 
of personal encounters with his fellow. 
nian, isa result of which the conquered 
is killed or reduced to slavery. When 
we get to civilized man, however, the 
Hete the stripy le 
or existence has become an essentially 
mental struggle, and succes is a func- 
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tion of intellectnal capacity. [ican In 


mo better way illtestrate the severity of 


this strugele than by calling your atten- 
tion to the fact that it thkes twenty-five 
years of preparation nowadays before a 
young man is considered equipped to 
cope with his fellows. 

he brain then becomes, as it were, 
the storm centerintheorganism. Here, 
it: the habitation of the mind, do all the 
problems of subsistence meet their soln- 
tion, and here also do all those mighty 
emotions which ever and anon atir the 
soul take their origin. It is here in the 
brain that yamiterd ambition hisitssway, 
and here that the sweet pains of love 
tite one soul in harmony with another. 

The mind, delicately adjusted as it is 
to its environment, responding as it docs 
to the slightest changes therem, occn- 
pies a cdangerous position am] becomes 
at once liable to great stress and to 
the multiplicity of disorders that result 
therefrom, The savage in his simplicity 
dogs not know what it is to suffer from 
the cares ond worries whicli are the 
daily portion of the average European, 
and it is little wonder that the latter, 
beset by all manner of disappointments 
and vexations, should more frequently 
break down in.miind than his less-gifted 
brother, 

If vou have followed me thus far, 
you will note that in iny attempt to ac- 
count for the geographical distribution 
of insanity in the United States 1 have 
discarded the influences of the pliysical 
environment as being efficient causes 
hecause of their inidirectness, and have 
appealed to the immediate results of 
mental stress, the results.of the contact 
of men with man in the strojyele for ex- 
istence: in short, the results of that 
struggle itsélf as exemplified in ciili- 
vation. | 

Ti my contention is true, that insanity 
is the result of the stresses incident to 
the progressive civilized state, it tist 
be possible to educe further proof of this 
bya study of sume of the phenomena 


that acciinpany civilization. We would 
this expect to Gnd that in these Jocall- 
ties where civilization was furthest arl- 

vanced, where the social institutions. 
WET stable, where class distinctions had 
crystallized—in shert, where the stresses 
of tutellectual life were greatest—the 
proportion of insamity was highest. Let 
ts see if this is so, 

One of the most marked restlts of 
civilization is the concentration of popu- 
lation in certain areas: Let ws study 
this:condition in the United States with 
reference to the distribution of insanity. 
The censtis for roo shows that for the 
different regions of the United States 
the population per square mile ts os 
Tollows : 


Srorth Atlantlt Division. ..c....-...2. NOPE 
Sinith Atlantic Division. ............. 3298 
Nortl: Central Thvisien. ....c.0cceer. | QU 
Srith Central 1 iia Jak ssiaeert Oboe 
Wrestietty [ideal ,....--.-.cceeceee= 3.55 


The. North Atlantic Nivision, com- 
prising the New England States, with 
New Vork, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, has mire than three times the 
number of inhabitants per square mile 
of any of the other divisions—in fact, 
more than all the rest puttogether. C 
these states, Rhode Island, the smallest. 
has the greatest density of population, 
with 313.44 to the squate mile; then 
comes Massachtisetts with 278.48, Cor. 
necticut with 154.03, and down the 
coast, New York “with 24.95, New Jer- 
sey with 193.52, and Pennsylvania with 
188, From this center of density the 
proportion of inhabitants to the quure 
mile diminishes regularly in every direc- 
tion. If we gosonth, we find Maryland 
with tos and Delaware with 86 -per 
square mle, until in the extreme south 
we find but 30 or 40. Westward from 
Pennsylvania, however, we fod o belt 
bordering the Ohio River, containing 
Ohio with go, Indiana with 61, and INi- 
nois with 68 per square mile, and from 
here the diminution is rapid to Lowisi- 
ona with but 24, Minnesota with only 
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if, and the extteme West, where the 
proportion 18 less than 1. 

Here, you see, we have an) almost 
exact parallel with the distritintion of 
insanity. 

Closely connected with this peculiar- 
ity of civilized communities to concet- 
trate in certuim areas—in fact, 0 part of 
the suine phenomens—is the growth. of 
great cities. The Eleventh Census 
shows that the percestage of the popu- 
lation of the United States living in 
cties of 3,000 or more inhabitants for 
the different regions was-as follows ; 





worth Atlantic Divito. .....1+.-.55. Rg 
Sarth Cetttral Division..........,----- a 
South Atlantic THvisint..,..s.cs.ee.ee Thong 
Sontls Central Division, ...c.c.cscccnn TMAdS 
Western Dhivlatim ...... ....---.--2-- HL 


Here aguin we see the same purallels 
ism between the degree of manifestation 
of a phenomena of civilization aud the 
proportion of insanity, The North At- 
lantic Division contains almost twice 
the pereentuge of urban popnilation of 
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any of the other divisions, and here, as 
we know, we find the highest percetit- 
age of insane. 

If we caletiate the proportion of in- 
site per roo,o00 Im all cities af the 
United States containing $6,000 of mote 
inhabitants, we will find that ity 1880 
the tatio was 231.6-ns against 183.3 for 
the whole country, while in 1890 the 
Tatio Wus 242,7 28 against t7o for the 
wltole hiktey: Thus we find that the 
ratio of insqne in cities of this size has 
not only inerensed in the decade from 


rS$o bo, 1890, but that the-ratio for the 


whole country hus decreased. It is 
nso significant that, while in 1880 there 
were only 35 cities containing 50,000 or 
more inhulitants, it. Seo there were ss 
such cities, We further find that of 
these §4 cities 26, or nearly ine-half, 
are located in the North Atlontic Divi 
won. Of these 26, 6 are in Ainssachu- 
hetis, Fin New Work, § in New Jersey, 

= in Penney Iviittia, 2 in Cotecticut, 1 
ae Rhode Island, and none in Maine, 


Outline Map No, 1.—Location of Cities Having a Population of 50,000 or More, 
Census 189c 


| 














Outline Map No. [V.—RKatio of Total Insane per 1o0,com Population, Census 190 


New Hampshire, and Vermont, so that 
our findings thus for are still farther 
harmonized by these additional facts, 
for the density of population in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont is very 
much lower than for the other states in 
this region. (See outline map No, ITT, | 

li, now, we study the movement of 
population during the past century we 
weet again the same confirmation for 
our views. “Mayo-Smith makes the 
Statement that in igo, 95 per cent of 
the population were on the Atlantic sen- 
board, with an average depth of settle- 
trent at oght onieies to the coost of only 
755 miles. The stream of pepiiat ion 
spread westward along three lines—oine 


i Volley of the Mohawk, ave from Vir 


ginia southwest into Rentucky and Ten- 
tiesore by way of the Appalachian Val- 
ley, andoone over the Alleghenics to the 
Ohio River. This latter course was the 

*Richmood Mayo-Saith, *' Statistics amd So 
cioloagy."' 


principal one, and from the junetion of 
the Ohio with the Mississippi we find 
further westward migration occuring 
wlong the vallevs of the Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Red Kivers. This course 
of the westward spread of poptlation 
has been maintamed, for, though river 
valleys furnish the natural highwavs 
for migration, when railroads come to 
be bailt they are built in the vallevs, 
and the general course of events is not 
materially changed thereby. 

see how closely these facts correspond 
with the distribution of insanity. From 
the northeastern comst Stiutes—Muassi.- 
clntsetts, Connecticut, New York. and 
New Jersey—there is a progressive de- 
crease southward along tite Atlantic 
coust, There is: also o decrease as we 
go sotthwest along the Appalachian 
Valley; bit we find the ratio of insane 
continues high in the Virgimas, KRen- 
tucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina, 
Hracl does not show a marked falling off 
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until We get south of these states. Sim- 
ilasty, if we follow the Ohio Valley we 
fin the ratio of insane continues large 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Hlingis, (See 
outline map No. 1V.) 

We still have, however, some high 
ratios “unaccounted for, viz., Missouri 
and Towa west, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota north, All these states 
are inthe North Central Division. Let 
ts compare the different divisions of the 
United States on the basis of their re- 
Spective Increases jn population during 
the decade from 1$8otorsqo. The fig- 
utes are as follows: 


North Central Diwision ........... 4578935 
North Atlantic Divistees cows 2H He 
south Central Division, . . 1 ges 683 
South Atlantic Division, 1 2thg,650 
Weitern [Hvision..... 2... ) Ue, tag 


Thus wesee that the increase in popti- 
lation has been by far the most rapid 
in the North Central Division. This 
territory hos increased approximately 
7,000,000 tihahitants more than any 
other, Let ws now turn to the individ- 
ual states and see what the fiuresshow. 
The states in the North Central Division 
Which have increased in population the 
test are in the order of theirincrease: 
Wiverda.. 


ri hy. 
Nebrayka. a 2 


» fo3, Fp 


F ee oe ee 


Mitneuots., a ee a “bg, riley 
Sd peewee eee eS 
Michigom,,..-. 2.0. Sccssiecseaue 83,080 
WBMES ne ce eee ve eees es see ce ee IGT 
PORSCHE. ee reese needs snsaens (GOT Ra? 
PW ee cade saciebsecececcacess. 287.356 


The only other states in the Union 
that have increased at atiy such rote 4 
this-are: 


Mew Work: ........ .. ee ee 
wew Jerky SEG, 1 
Penisy lin. ..... rr Qrt.ga] 
Massachtinetts . #4432 
Texaa.... .. : tga, 457 
Arkansas 335.544 
te seecue ess) 
Waehington A tenes SHO 
Cregon. sae 258 ROO 
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The significance of these figures seems 
to me quite evident, They show that 
the stream of population has continued 
west of the Mississippi, and the high 
tatioof insanity in lows and Missouri is 
therefore accounted for, os these states 
both adjoin [linois, the western limit 





caf the Ohio Valley lving merely on the 
other side of the Mississippi River. Vow 


will sew also that we have incidentally 
thrown lighton the high ratios north. 
In the three states in this region— Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesotu—there 
has Dren al increase in popilation in the 
ten years from 1886 to 1890 of one and 
one-third millions, 

Qf all these states Nebraska alone 
stems to be somewhatexceptionnl. <Al- 
though its population has increased rap- 
idly its ratio of insanity is rather lower 
than we would expect from comparing 
it with those states where the increase 
has been correspondingly marked, Of 
these states Kansas is the only one as far 
west as Nebraska, and Kansas has: a 
ritio of 1275.7 per too,coo, while Ne- 
braska has bot 88. It is significant in 
this connection that Kansas is more di- 
rectly in the line of traffic from east to 
west, and a wlence at any recent map af 
the Uuited States-will show that many 
more tailroads course through it than 
dothrough Nebraska. As both of these 
states are in the main-apgricultural, the 
higher ratio of insanity in Kansas would 
seem tome to be the result of the de- 
generate dribble trom the great railroad 
lines as they pass west from the con: 
gested centers of population in the East, 

The only reports of the railway mile- 
aie in these two states | have been able 
to obtain are one under date of 1894, 
which shows Kansas to have §,ooo 
tmles of railroads, thus making it the 
second!) state in the Wnion in this re- 
seh and one a year later in ifg4, 
shows Nebraska ta have but §,529.22 
tiles of railriads, 

It wold seem, therefore, that my 
contention that jnsanity increases im 
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proportion as the stresses incident. to 
the struggle for existence become men 
tal stresses is borne out by the facts. 
The frontierstran, who takes Ins family 
anil pes west to open up new territory, 
ciyage in legitimate agricultural pur- 
sits, und grow up with the conntry i 
pretty apt to be wt hardy stock, and in- 
sanity, if it appears at all, comes in 
later cenerations. It is different, how- 
ever, with those states thut have great 
mineral wenith. Here the attraction 
appeals to all the wandering, unsettled, 
tifrafl of the country, who. hasten to the 
newly discovered fields in the hope of 
aeqinting a fortune quickly. Arrived 
there they vield to oll the seductions of 
intemperance; vice and disease wreak 
their ravages wpon a predisposed soil, 
and our ratios show a corresponding in- 
crease, ‘This 1s the situation with Cail- 
fortin. ‘This state, mod to a somewhat 
jess extent the whole Pacific coast, 15 
ati] suffering from the effects af the 
‘wold fever’ of ‘49, ond its citixens 
are paying the price even “* unto the 
third and fourth generations,’' In this 
eonnection it is Interesting and sigrinfi- 
cont to note that the mining states and 
the states of the Pacific slope, viz, 
Montana, Colorada, Arizona, Nevada, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, all show a mnch greater number 
of male than female insane, a condi- 
tion that prevails nowhere else in the 
country, with the single exception of 
Minnesota, and it has onsen here al- 
most wholly in the derade from 1880 to 
1890, during which period the state has 
increased in population over half a 
million, Minnesota also has large 
lumbering interests; and conditions in a 
lumbering region are similar to those in 
atining region, Inthe normal order 
of things we expect to find a slightly 
higher percentage of insanity in the 
fermale sex, but the ** get-rich-quick'' 
fever attracts: more men than women 
and minthy districts asa rule are defi- 
cient in their proportion of women. 
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This state of affairs has apparently not 
vet been recovered from in Callforma. 
We must also remember with reference 
to California in particular that tt isa 
const state and suffers From the effects of 
immigration, and that the percentage of 
insanity is invariably higher in the for- 
eign born than in the native popula Lion, 

This law of the increase of insanity 
in the oldest settled districts and its de- 
erénse in the newly settled districts 1s 
well-stated by A. O. Wright in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Nutional Conference of 
Charities and Correction, in rss4. He 
save: “A very powerftl cause for the 
inerense of insanity in this country wis, 
so far as I know, first pomted out by 
the writer in 1891, before the census.of 
S80 hed been tabulated, in the Ammunl 
Report of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Charities and Reform, and was stated 
in debate at the National Conference of 
Charities: and Correction, at Madison, 
in w8s2. Having made a census of the 
insane under public care 1 Wisconsin, 
the writer, on reducing the number by 
counties to the ratio to the population 
of the several counties, was astonished 
to fil here a general law; That the 
older settled counties had the largest 
ratinof insane tothe population, and that 
the ratio steadily decreased and reached 
the smallest ratio in the ploneer counties 
onthe north, Thisseemed to show that 
anew country has a smaller proportion 
of insanity than an oli country. 

“When the Compendium of the Census 
of 1880 was Published, the writer, from 
the numbers given then, immediately 
calculated the ratios to the population 
ard atranged the states arid territories 
geographically insteatl of alphabetic- 
ally.’ From the figures thns obtained 
he concludes that ‘“*" * “| slowing 
for exceptional cases, the proportion of 
insanity decreases as you go toward the 
newer settled stutes, from about one in 
every 340 of the population in Massa- 
chisetts to about one in tooo in Colo- 
tacde."’ 
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Wricht, however, oes not go inte 
details nor discuss the causes that have 
led to this condition of uffairs, except 
tosay: * The reason of this I think to 
be tte new settlements are mode by a 
selected population, mostly voung and 
middie Seed, people of sound, minds and 
bodies. The insane are left behind, as 
are aiso those people af bod organies- 
tions, from whose numbers the most of 
the insane will come, The hew onin- 
tries therefore have a small proportion 
of insanity at the start, and furnish 1 
stnall proportion of insanity in the first 
ecneraion., 

“The only exception to this is im the 
case of the Pacific slope and afew other 
locahittes, where masses of homeless 
men, with few women and children, 
have gone in search of work or wealth ; 
where the vices of drunkenness and 
licentionsness, with the inegularities 
and the hardships of hfe m mining or 
lumbering camps, and the excessive 
fluctuations of fortune, have caused an 
excessof insanity. In these cases it i, 
however, to be reiiembered that this is 
a disease of mature life; and if we add 
the proper proportion of children who 
would be found in an ordinary commu- 
nity, aud who rarely hive insanity, we 
should at ence halve the ratio of im- 
Sanity in such communities. 

" But, tn ardinary settlements, where 
the settlers found homes and live under 
the ordinary conditions of Wfe, the ratio 
of insanity in the first generation is 
smi], because they are, a8 the tnaur- 
ance amen would-say. “selected lives.” 
In the second generntion all the com- 

lex and varied causes which prodince 
insanity have been at work ; anid the 
second generation has a much greater 
rutio of insanity than the first, and so 
on for several generations, when the 
balance ts restored ani the regtilar rate 
of insanity is reached.’ 

After all this, however, Wright Says: 
“Tt is often claimed that insanity is @ 
disense of civilization, and that it is m- 


creasing because civilization te mereis- 
ing. This T think to be « mistake.” 
Although this is nota very happy way 
to express it, it seets to me that our 
figures prove inst that, or ratherif they 
do not prove Lat insanity 1s the meces- 
sary result of civiliaition, they nt least 
prove that the civilized state offers those 
conditions in greater number which 
bring it about, and so if the connection 
be not one of tiecessity, it 1s at least 
onc of fact. Instead, therefare, of at- 
tempting to account for msanity by 
‘altitude, tempirature. and the vanous 
other elements of the plysical environ- 
ment, we should only consider these 
factors as important because:of their 
inffuence in creating conditions fayvor- 
able to the growth and concentration of 
population and the evolution of the 
social organism. Even here this influ: 

ence in often “Secondary of accidental. 

As regards this. w hole matter of the 
influence of the plysical environment 
on population, T can do na better than 
quote Mayo Smuth,* who, in answer to 
the question, '' How far can the siatis- 
ties of distribution be said to contnbnte 
an answer to the question of the infit- 
ence of physical environnient upon pop- 
mination ?*' savK : 

“ Statistics show us,.in a large way 
and on a grand scale, the general influ. 
ence of land, climate, and natural forces 
upon population. The plains attract, 
the mountains repel. Cold regions ate 
unpopulated, Moist ancdwanmclinmtes 
are fatal to human life. Commercial 
postition attracts cities, Navigable riv- 
ers are natural highways, and are util- 
ived in the migrations of the human 
rice. An toctentedl seacoast 15 favor- 
able. te settlement and colonization. 
Statistics confirm the general observa- 
tions of history, Levasseur, aftera long 
survey of the topography of France and 
the history of its population, says tit 
at all periods Paris has been the attract- 
ive pole and the mountainous region of 

* Thar 
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south France the repulsive pole of pop- 

ulation. | 
* But it is absurd to seek by statistics 

a direct mathematical relation between 


population and land, The population 


of nf country js not denge exactly m 
accordince with its topography, Plains 
do not always have a dense population, 
and mountains are mot alwoys barren, 
Population does not increase or decrease 
regulotly according to distance from a 
certain parallel of latitude or longitude. 
There is no direct proportion between 
the degrees of temperature or inches of 
rainfall and the nomber of inhabitants 
in a certain district, In this respect 
many Of the statistics distributing popu: 
lation accoriling to topographical feat- 
ures or natural relations, such as those 
af the Tenth and Eleventh Census of the 
United States, wre the merest vanity, 
One searches in vain in these elaborute 
tubles for any flumination, Such in- 
fluences are aot direct, but indirect, 
Altitude temperature, rainfall, influence 
population because they affect the eco- 
nomic TeouTces necessary for popula: 
fon. We must always remember that 
economy is the basis of social organiza- 
tion. ‘The economic is the fundamental 
side of civilization, Natural forces con- 
trol human life mthisway,. Stattstics, 
by showing the distribution of popula- 
tion, discloses the harmony between 
population and nature, which is medi- 
ated by economic relations, und these 
are on the one side the result of natural 
forces, and on the other the conditions 
of human existence. 

We must aleo remember, i studying 
the distribution of population, that there 
arecommonly tary tafloendées at work— 
sotne of thei economic, others historical 
and polltical—and that it is often ex- 
tremely diffentt to disentangle thent: 
We ought, therefore, to expect Frown 
statistics not exact data, but only veneral 
inflications of the influence of natural 
forces, The density of population it 
england, for exdinple, is die partly to 
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the richness. of its soil, partly to its 
tnineral resources, and partly to its com- 
mercial advantages ; but itis due also 
in part to its insular position, which 
has given it peice and stable govern. 
ment for generations, and to the energy 
and enterprise of its inhabitants, which 
have made the little island the center of 
n workd empire, It is impossible for 
statistics to disentangle these different 
influences, It can only confirm the ob- 
servations of Iistory, Who could ex- 
plain that oasis of population in the 
irfeal weatern plain of the United States 
calle Utah, if he did not know the 
history of the Mormons? Why should 
the sterile moutitain topis of Nevada he 
populated ? might te asked by one who 
did not know the history of gold and 
silver mining. The coast swamps of 
the United States would prohably be 
tininhnbited did not the population of 
the United States incline a large proper- 
tion of negroes, Who are proof agamst 
pestilential fewers. Ruceexplnins in this 
case what physical geography would 


Jeave inexplicable. 


* Finally, we must remember that all 
these natural influences are much «more 

swerful over primitive than over civil- 
imiinan, AsSpencersays, ' The car- 
lier stages of social evoliition are far 
more dependent on locul conditions than 
the later stages: Those societies such 
aswe are most familiar with, highly 
organized, rich in applinnees, advanced 
in knowledge; can, by the help of various 

artifices, thrive in infavorable habitats; 
yet feeble, unorganized societies cannot 
(oso; they are at the mercy of their 
natural surrounditgs,’ Spencer finds 
here also the explanation of the fact 
that so many tribes of savages hove 
made no manifest progress during the 
long period over which human records 
extend, Statistics ohserves man only 
in an advanced state of civilization, 
When he has been able to free himeelf 
toa certain extent from the mflnence 
of natural forces, or at least to mentral- 
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igé them. Hy clothing and improved 
shelter man habituates himself to ail 
iost any climate, and by sanitary 
knowledge he makes places formerly 
utinhabitable safe for human life. In 
purstitoft wealth, of politital independ- 
ener, of religious freedom, he will risk 
exposures which woukl seem to be en- 
tirely unnecessary, By improved meth- 
ods of arriculture man often renders 
districts formerly uninhabited, ar at 
best only sparsely settled, capable of 
sustaining lorge populations. In early 
times rewions covered with forests ure 
thinly inhabited. Civilized man cuts 
down the forests and turns the laral into 
arable fields. Lowlands, which in early 
times were at the mercy of the seu ‘or 
nitinhabitable ot: account of fevers, civ- 
ilized man, by canals and dikes, renders 
fertile plains. So also by means of 
fertilizers, hy rotation of crops, by dti- 
proved ploughing, by the use of ma- 
chinery, sometimes by irrigation, dry 
and sterile plains are made productive. 
Even from year to year changes. in og- 
Beate or in the prices.of agricultural 

may renier itexpedient to change 
a le lute into pasture, arpasture land 
inte arable, and either process, if con- 
tinwed, must tnflnence the population- 
supporting capacity of the country, At 
exatiple of this is seen mm the changing 
of arable lond to posture tn lreland anel 
the turning of littl: farms tite game 
preserves in Scotland, 

“Inthe civilmedstate man often mikes 
ase of a country without any reference 
to its agricultural capacities. He seeks 
the minermls under the soi) cither for 
his awn cousmimption ot for export; he 
tums clay into pottery; he utilizes 
water power for his factories; he seeks 
batren coasts for fishing or gathering 
sea weed: he establishes trading pests 
in the desert or in unhealthy localities— 
in other words, he seeks his gain with- 
out reference to climate or soil. In 
modern times the improved means of 
transportation have still farther in- 
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creased man's commun! over nature. 
Heisno longer held to rivers ond yalleys 
as natural highways, but can sek the 
quickest and most direct route, Cheap 
ness of transportation gives him com- 
tnand over the resources of the world. 
In this way he can carry on the work 
of production in any place he likes, 
without regard to its food- -producing 
capacity. The people of England im- 

it three-fourths of the bread they eat, 

This hasthe effectof enabling mat to eoti- 
cetitrate his efforts in places most faver- 
able to the production of the kind of 
wealth which is demanded. It enables 
him alse to choose climates favoralle to 
his health, as the English seek the Med- 
iterranean, or consumptives of the East 
seek the dry air of Colorado. Man's 
intellectual and emotional desires lend 
him to seek large cities. and this he is 
enable to do by the fact that he con 
carry on his oeci pation imependent of 
the food supply. This isespecinlly trie 
of occupations demanding intellectual 
effort, 

“'Ttewill be seen, therefore, from oll 
these considerations, that man ts still 


‘subject to the environment; bot the de. 


velopment of his power over nature 
has rentlered the cord which hinds him 
down more elastic, He ts still subject 
to nuiture, lat lias at the same tine, too 
certain extent at least, auhjected her."’ 

Thus tar my lecture has dealt with— 

Finé. The untenability of any hy 
pothesis fonniled solely upon climatic. 
meteorolopgic, or Lopographic conditions 
to explain the facts of the distrilution 
of insanity in the United States. 

Second, The necessity of assuming 
primarily a mettal canse to explain 
these facts and the nature of that cause, 
vie, the mental stresses incident to the 
progressive civilized state. 

Now, a5 a 7Aind line of argument I 
will take up the discussion af certain 
collateral evicdence—that is, evidence 
taken along other tut related lines and 
leading to the same conclusion, 
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Suppose we first exumine into the sta- 
tisticsol suicide. Morselli tm lis ador- 
able work on that subject comes to the 
caticlusion that those sectionsof Europe 
show the highest percentage of suicide 
where the Teutomec element is predom- 
inant, Ripley in his excellent work, 
“The Races in Burope,”” has examined 
this propesition critically and with very 
intercsting results. | 

lf, for instance, France is studied we 
will find the greater proportion of sui- 
cides in the north, where the Germanic 
race is represented in greatest numbers; 
similarly we find here also the highest 
divoree rate; bot, more remarkable still, 
we find evidences of the highest degree 
of culture. In this same tegion the 
greatest number of artists were born to 
who were granted awards ly the Parts 
Suion, and here olso were born the 
highest ratio of men of letters. Lo now 
Italy be similarly studied we find that 
its different regions are distinguished 
inmuch the same way as they are in 
Franee by a preponderance of certain 
phenomena in certam localities. In 
comparing the two cnontrics, Rapley 
cloves his criticism by saying: “* The 
efiect has been to emphasize once more 
the enormous preponderance of artistic 
genius oll through the north, from 
Tuscany to the Alps. How does this 
coincide with or previous deduction 
concerning Fronce? Itseents, perhaps, 
to corroborate the relation of ‘Tentaniam 
to urt, until we secure the fact that all 
northern Halyis overwhelmmely Alpine 
by race ascompared with the artistically 
sterile south. Coupie with this the fact 
thatin reality Teutonism is a neghgible 
factor in Italy, physically speaking, and 
that precisely the same ethme type which 
is-30 fecund coltorally in Ttaly is in 
France the one localized wherever art 
is tot and all doght as to the predom- 
inatit cause of the phenomenon is cis- 
sipated. We see immediately that the 
attistic fruitiuiness in either case is the 
concomitant and derivative product of 
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a highly developed center of population. 
Contact of mind with mind 1s the real 
cuuse of the phenomena. Tt 1s not rice 
but the physical aud social environment 
which must be taken into account.” 

Morselli himself recognized this fact, 
for he not only reaches the conclusion 
that “it is these countries which pos- 
secs uo higher standarl of general cul- 
ture which furnish the largest contin. 
gent of voluntury deaths,’’ and “* The 
proportion of suicides in all Europe is 
greater amongst the condensed popula 
tion of atban centers than imongat the 
more scattered inhabitants of the coun- 
try; bot in concluding his work he 
sums ip the wholetatter in the tallow. 
ing words: “* * © whoever has 
followed usin the long analytical course 
which we have pursaed ought now to 
les convinced of the connection between 
competition antl social evolution andl 
the inclination towards suicide. Suicide 
Increases amougst people according to 
their degree of civilization, not sommuch 
becanse in the high development of the 
cerebral organism the needs which must 
be satisfied mmerease as because the brain 
shares more lutvely in the strnggic."” 

l need only call your attention to the 
frequent association of suicide with act- 
wal insanity, or at least with an abnor- 
mal mental condition. for you to see the 
hearing of these results on the problem 
in hand, 

Panperism is another allied condition 
to which I would direct your attention, 
The censim of 1880 shows that there 
were then 64,203 panpers in the severn! 
almshouses of the country, Now, pad- 
perism is to an extent a symptom of 
mental defect, The individual who, 
nnlessabsolutely incapacitated by phys- 
ical disabtlity, sofarfailsin the struggle 
for existence that he must be supported 
at the public expense is certainly suifer- 
ing frat sore foci of mental defect. 
F. H. Wines, the special agent of the 
Census Office for the collection of the 
stutistics of the defective, dependent, 
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and delinquent classes at the Tetith 
Census, says ahout pauperiam.; ““ The 
law which woverns Lhe distribution. of 
pauperism in the Tnited States (and 
which, we beliewe, has not been stir- 
pected by any student of the subpect— 
at lesst [ have never seen any reference 
to it) is brought out as clearly by the 
cénstis Of 1550 as by that of 1480, ane 
it 8 confirmed by every census that has 
been tuken. ‘This law is as follows : 

The ratio of paupers te the total popu- 
lation diminishes alike from north to 
south and from éast to west. In other 
words, if New England, or the princi- 
pal New England state ( Massachnsetts), 
be taken asa starting point, it matters 
notin whieh direction a line be drawn, 

the largest amount of pauperisa reln- 
tively to the population will be found 
to exist in’ Massachusetts, and the 
Sthallest in the state farthest removed 
froin Massachusetts, while the interven- 
ing states will exhibit, on the whole 
ani with scarcely an exception, a grad- 

nal decline in something like the depree 
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of their ‘removal from the extrenic 
northeast."' As clearly os Mr. Wines 
defines this law, i ts rather stronge 
that le did not discover the practically 
identical condition relatiwe to the in- 
SHC. 

We have one other state of offairs in 
the United States that i worth while 
looking into, Lrefer to our large nepro 
popiiation. The ratio of insanity in the 
negro population it smaller than im the 
white population, being us ¢ to. 1.ofg it 
the former and ¢ ty §05 in the otter 
(Census 1880), Although this is xo, it 
is generally acnitted that the percerit- 
age of insanity has been gradually in- 
creasing since the Civil War, Herkley 4 
aa¥s on this point: ** Before the Civil 
War there were few or uo feychoees 
atong them, and such organic degen- 
erative disensesas sy philitie insanity dad 
dementia paralytica were practically un- 
known. Today in comtinunities where 
many are collected, asin Washington 
or Baltimore, the percentage of insane 

* Thidl. 
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negroes, Hot ta mention idiots and im- 
beciles, is already fully up to that of the 
Caucasian races. with whom they are 
associated, and bids fair to surpass. it.”’ 
=“ The negro has been thrown upon 
his own physical nid metital resources 
and has entered the strife for existence 
as at inferior; he ds ayphilized, alco- 
holiged, hrs food is ofttimes unsuitable, 
* * * his surroundings are usually 
unhygienic, and tuberculosis finds in 
him an casy prey. No wonder it is that 
uuder these circumstances we have in 
our asylums an ever-increasing number 
of idiots; of imbectles, and of alltypesof 
the dementias from the colored race.'' 
There are, however, some extremely 
interesting facts relative to this in- 
crease, The percentuge of colored in- 
Sane increases rapidly as we leave the 
*A Treatiee of Mental Divcuses. 


natural home of the negro and goin any 
direction. In other words, as soon as 
the negro poes North and enters into 
active competition with the white, who 
Is mentally his superior, he succumbs to 
the unequal struggle. So in Georgia, 
where we find the greatest number of 
negroes, there was 3 insane negro to 
1.764.0f the colored popilation i im 1880, 
while in New York the ratio was 1 to 
333. Or almost exactly the same ratio 
as for the white population, (Sec out- 
line maps Nos. V, VI.) 

Then, again, if we take the Southern 
States alone. viz. Alnbama, Arkansas, 
Florida, ‘Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Caroling, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 


#inia, we Gnd the mitio of eotored j Lae 
1 101,397, 


while for the whites in the 
same territory it 6 1 to 456. For the 
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remainder of the United States the ratio 
of colored insane as shown by the Tenth 
Census was: to $42, while forthe whites 
itwas 1 to seo. The ratio of colored 
insane in the United States, minus the 
Southern States, is then almost exactly 
the sane as the ratio for the white in- 
sane. 

lit-seecnis that all the lines of evicence 
I have followed up lead to the same con- 
clusion; they are mutually confirmatory 
of the general law that the proportion 
of insane is highest where we. find the 
greatest congestion of population, and, 
therefore, where the stresses incident to 
active cotapetition are mostsevere. Our 
injniry this far, however, has been 
nothing if at has not been an inquiry 
inte the canses of insanity, and I think 
I may fitly close by ageneral discussion 
of causes with a view to didicating sortie 
general conclusions relative to the com- 
jMirative influence of these mental 
stresses | have been discussing im tle 
actual production of insanity. 

If we will take up any annual report 
of an institution for the insand anid 
turn to the table giving the canses of 
insanity in the several patients under 
treatment, we w rit} hd assigned sich 
cHases as these: “' husiness anxiety, 
death of ‘other; |’ ** disappointment 
in love,”" “* domestic tronbles,"" *' ex- 
cessive study, loris ot property,”’ 
‘politicnlexcttement."" How many of 
us but have stffered at some time or 
other from one or paneer all of these 
so-called comses of Insanity? Certainly 
we have wll had lusiness worries ; cer- 
tojniv we have all lost property at Sone 
time, otherwise our goal fortune is 
PACHOMEAES 5 certainly we have all 
re Tt subject tio political excitement 
many times, and all of us presumably 
live Iost a dear inend or relative, per- 
laps a father or mother. D+ Carlos F 
MacDonald says very forcibly on this 
subject, "= * % that substantially 
every individual at some time during 
his life is exposed, in many cases re: 
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pested|y, to many of the so-called ex- 
citing catises of insanity, both mental 
and physical, and yet, despite this fact, 
we find that sanity is the rule—insanity, 
the exception. ' 

In ascribing these couses what has 
been done is simply this; The particn- 
lar set of conditions that happened to 
mitintain ot the time the patient was 
attacked with msanity have been talu- 
lated us the canses of that attack, 
whereas the true cause wis in all prob- 
ubility far removed from these which 
were jn reality onfy accidental contem- 
poranes, In reality the trae tnder- 
lying condition in all these eases for 
which such catises are assigned is the 
predisposition Lo insanity. 

Predisposition to imsanity may be 
either inherited or acquired, The 
former is more generally recognized and 
is what ts referred to when insanity is 
said to be hereditary. Disa all causes of 
insanity heredity is recognized as being 
by far the most bmiaciiasit and as being 
nest frequently present. The average 
for all countries has been estimated at 
from 60 to fo percent. This ] believe, 
aso muatterof tact, falls below the truth. 
But any one who is nt all familiar with 
the collecting of statistics: must know 
how impossible it is for them to fully 
Tepresent the facts in such a matter, 

Next to hereditary predisposition 
comes acquired predisposition a6 a factor 
in causation, and the two most im- 
portant ager ts in bringing about this 
uequired predisposition are generally 
ackuowled;edt ta be, first, aleohol, and 
fecond, sxplilis, both of which, how- 
ever, Tay och es he exciting CRUISES OF 
times. 11 is further conceded that beth 
of these causes are much more preva- 
lent in civilized communities, and im 
fact seem to be fostered by that irregu- 
lar lite which the active struggle after 
wealth necessitates. 

Theinadequacy of predisposition alone 
to account for insanity, especially ac- 
quired predisposition ‘dre ‘to alcohol, 
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syphilis, and tuberculosis, without the 
element of tiettal stress is well illus. 
trated by the condition of the Anierican 
Indian, Sorely affficted as he i= by the 
diseasss and vices of civilization, his 
tendency is toan outdoor life, and as 
his land bas disappeared and he has 
become physically incapacitated, the 
government has supported him, so that 
his sufferings have been in the main 
physical and not mental, Careless, 
slovenly, and improvident, he does mot 
know much of worry for the morrow, 
and so we find that among his race 
“insanity is of rare occurrence." * 

Without wearving you with further 
figures L will sitnply call your attention 
to the new light in which our conelu- 
sions now appear. Insanity is most fre- 
quent in the older civilizations, m the 
inore thickly settled communities, in 
urban cénters—in short, where compet- 
tion ismostactive. Here the weakling, 
the man whose mental facnities are mot 
quite op to grade, who enters in the 
struggle handicapped ly a poorly equili- 
brated mind, goes to the wall. He is 
the victim of heredity. Here are. bred 
all the vices which only a high grade of 
intellivence can call into being; strme- 
lants, parcetics, drugs of all kinds are 
available to help the overburdened on 
theit way, until ot Tast they react ond 
bring ruin and desolation, The victims 
who fall a prey to these temptations are 
the victims of ao acqnired predisposi- 
tion. 

Of these two varieties of causes be- 
redity is by far the wore mnportant, 
While civilization furnishea the euvi- 
rontient that makes o bad heredity 
doubly dangerons, still it is the heredd- 
itv which is the prepotent factor atl 
not the environment. A bad herttage 
is always a sotiree of datiger, and its 
possessor can wever know when the 
environmental comiitions tay appear 
® The Civilian! Indian, He Paysiecal Chara. 
teristics aol Same of His Tiecoeee’”, by A. TP, 
take Mi 0. (Trans. NS. ¥. Med, Soc... 902. 


populations. 


source, however, is as nothings com 
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which will make its latent activity ki- 
netic, No people in the world are freer 
than we are from the taints of vicious 
inheritance, Inhabitants of the most 
gloriots conitry on earth, a comtry 
whose fnture fot greatness and power 
and pood seers to hove no limit, let 2s 
see thot wet make the best possible nee 
of the bounties mature hus showered 
ittpon us with sa prodigal a liad, 

But power and greatness are double- 
eleed: they cuthothways; and already 
we ate threatened with the dutigers ther 
have browght in their wake, The oif- 
scoutings Of all Europe are hastening 
to our shores for that wealth they ex- 
pect to finrl reudy at hand, and today 
so percent of the nearly 25,000 insite 
of New York State are foreign-born. 
The result of this great infiux of de- 
fectives mitst of necessity have a con- 
stant leavening effect on the whole 
The danger from this 


pared to that from war, the greatest 
curse that can afflict « nation, 

Tin war it t= not the defective that 
goes dowt to death, but the flower of 
a nation’s manhood, and if itmodern 
theones of heredity are correct, their 
place can never be filled. Once gone, 
they are gone forever, while the maimed, 
the diseased, the imbeciles and degen- 
erates, unable to strmtain the hardships 
of caiupaigning, stay at home and help 
populate the country with their ik. Tf 
believe one of the Principal reasons for 
this country’s great prosperity lies im 
its freedom from foreign wars, and Tain 
convinced that no more terrible calani- 
ity could happen to it than to be em 
gawed im one. 

LE we cin control these two sources 
of evil successfully, | om sure that in- 
ternal affairs will so shape themselves 
as tet to seriotely: interfere with a fiu- 
thre which, I believe, can today only 
be dimly imagined, o future which will 
outshine the glory of ancient Rome as 
rood outshines evil. 


PEARY AND THE NORTH POLE 


WHE annonucementof Commander 
Kobert E, Peary that he is to 

| tiakeone more attempt to reach 
the North Pole has heen received with 
muchenthiusiasm, Every one has been 
hoping that he would be able to carry 
out the plat which he has adopted for 


lis next Arctic campaign, a plan which. 


he outhned some months ago when it 
was doubtful whether he would ever go 
north again, This plan differs in one 
Very important respect from all his for- 
ner CAmIpHigns ttt that he proposes to 
tuke his winter camp fully one huon- 
dred miles north of his previous winter 
quarters; so that when he is ready to 
start on his dash in spring he will be 
too nttles nearer his goal. The dis- 
tance thus saved—from Cape Saline to 
Cape Josepl Henry—is the most diffi- 
cnit-of traverse, and to overcomic Tt has 
in the past taken several weeks of the 
short working Season. 7 

The distance from Peary's proposed 
winter camp near Cape Joseph Henry 
to the Polé and hock again is less than 
the average distance of four sledging 
trips which he has made, and each of 
these trips was over rougher ice thaw 
it is beheved will be encountered be- 
yottd the syth parallel, Mr Peary will 
start worth in July, tong. He lopes to 
be able to reach Cape Joseph Henry 
with his vessel inuthe fall of that vear, 
and to make his dash in igos. Tn case 
he does not reach the cape in tgay, he 
will spend ig05 in getting there, anid 
make his dash jn ryo6. His plan is 
outlined in the following letter, acl: 
dressed] to the Secretary of the Navy, 
asking for three years’ leave of absence: 


Wasnixoatror, Dot., 
Srftemder 2, pun'p. 
Sti: Referring to my application for 
leave Of ahsence occompanying this, | 
heg to state for your information that [ 
propose to secure u suitable ship, put 
fier inte one of. our hest ahipvards, have 


her reenforced and streagthened to the 
maximum depree and fitted with Amer- 
ican engines, possessing the tiaximium of 
strength und power with the minimom 
weight and space, 40 that she nay go 
north as an exponent of American skill 


and mechanical altility, 


With such ship | should sail north 


about the tstof next July, and onreach- 


ing the Whale Sound region should take 
on boardimy Eskimo, establish tay per- 


manent anh-hese at Cape Sabine, and 


then force my way northward toe my 
proposed winter quarters on the north- 
erm shore of Grint Land, establishing 
caches as far as practicable en maine f 
following February I should start due 
north over the polar pack with a small, 
ight pioneer party, followed by a large, 
heavy main party. f should expect to 


aconinplish the distunce to the Pole and 


returmin about toodavs ora ttle more, 
in average travel of about 16 miles a 
day. Returning; T shonid break. the 
ship out late in the same season ond 
return home | 

If ice conditions the first sear were 
such as to prevent reaching the north- 
em shore of Grant Larned, I should winter 
ts far north as practicable and force the 
ship to the desired location the follow- 
lng year. In this event the expedition 
would he gone two years, 

This et is the result of some twelve 
years of almost continuous experience 
in thote latitudes, ane is based wpot an 
extetded personal acquaintance with 
the tegion from Sabine to §4° north 
latitude and athorougch familiarity with 
climatic ond other conditions amd with 
Eskimi, 

The distinctive features of my plan 
are: The use af individual-sledges with 
comparatively light loads, drawn by 
dogs, giving 9 traveling anit of high 
speed and radius of reach, as opposed to 
the man sledge, with its heavy load, 
slow speed, and limited mdius: the 
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wloption of Eskimo methods and cos- 
tume and the fullest utilization of the 
Eskimo themselves. 

The advantage of my plan amd! route 
are a fixed Innd base 100 miles nearer 
the Pole than on any other route, a more 
righl ice pack extending Poleward than 
is to be found on the opposite side af the 
Pole, a wider land base upon which to 
retreat, and a well-beaten line of com- 
munication and retreat from winter 
quatters to comparatively low latitudes. 
which is practicable at any season of the 
yer, 

The work outlined above comprises 
two distinct stages, viz.. the navigation 
of the ship to the northern shore of 
Grant: Land, the traverse of the polar 
pack with sledges from the northern 
shore of Grant Lend to the Pole and re- 
tum, In connection with the former, 
four ships (the /ivarés, the ler, the 
Discovery, and the voters) have iccoti- 
plished this feat. In regard to the sec- 
and, I have already made four trips m 
those Satie regions, in which the aver- 
age air-line distance from-start to finish 
was the sate as the distance from Grant 
Land tothe Pole, The airline distance 
from start to finish of my 1900 sledge 
journey was such that had my starting 
point been the northern shore af Grant 
Land it would have carried me beyond 
the Pole and return. I beg to-state for 
your consideration the following : 

The North Pole is the last great yeo- 
graphical price the earth has to offer. 
Its attainment will be accepted as the 
sien of man's final physical conquest of 
the globe, and tt will always -stand as 
one of the great injlestones in the world’s 
history. 

The attainment of the North Pole is, 
in ty opinion, our manifest privilege 
and duty, Its attainment by another 
country would be in the light of a re- 
proach and criticism. | 

The sense of all the foremost geogra- 
phers, practical and theoretical, now 
converges pon the Smith Seund or 
‘American route,’ along which I have 
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been working for years past. Other 
rontes have been cieinated: lf we de- 
lay in preémpting this route some one 
else will step in and win the prize. 

I belewe that my experience, gamed 
in ¥ears of practical work ; my special 
methods of travel and equipment, the 
evolution of years of practical work ; 
my personal acquaintane: with every 
feature of my chosen route and region, 
and my commund of the full resources 
and utmost efforts of the entire Little 
tribe of Whale Sound hyperboreans, 
who have lived and worked with me for 
years, give substantial reasons for antic- 
ipating a successful outcome to an ©x- 
pedition based on the above fines. 

Very respectfully, 
R. BE, PHARSY, 
Ciel Fugiaorr, O75. N 


The reply of Hon. Charles H. Darling, 
‘Acting Secretary of the Navy. granting 
Mr Peary's application, is as follows + 


Duan Ste: In granting you leave oi 
alwence for the purpose af prosecuting 
your Arctic work, I am moved to re- 
mark that T believe you are better 
equipped than any other person in the 
country to undertake this work. You 
have the requisite courage, fortitude, 
and physique. You have had a longer 
term of service within the Arctic cir- 
cle than any other explorer. You 
have had large experience in sledge 
journeying, both upon the land and 
upon the polar pack. You are familiar 
with ice conditions through the Smith 
Sound route and north of Grant Laml 
and the continertt You have demon- 
strated your ability to maintain yoursell 
in that latitude for a longer period in 
health and safety that any other ex- 
plorer, You have reduced the incon- 
veniences and hardships of the Arctic 
service to a minimum. 

You are conversant with the language 
and customs of the Whale Sound Es- 
quimanx and are personally acquainted 
with every individual in the tribe. 
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They have become acenstomed to your 
leaderstip, ancl if you succeed in trans- 

tting the selected hunters and the 
rest families to the north shore of Grant 
Land, as you propose, you will thereby 
establish a base which will enable you 
to live in-safety and comparative com- 
fort for an indefinite period. 

Grant Lond as such base has preat 
advantages over Spitzhergen, Franz 
Jesef Land, or any other known point, 
in that. if hasan extensive shore line, 
which a party retreating from the Pole 
cannot fail to find, whatever tay be 
the extent of the polar drift. | 

Inestaldishing a colony of Raquimaux 
at this point. you thereby cstablish a 
eclf-sustaining base at the nearest prac- 
Hcuble point to the Pole. Such self- 
sustaining base hos not heretofore been 
established in any such high latitude. 
Your ability toforee your ships toa high 
nothing with this Esquimau colony ts 
all important to your success, Such 
noerthine hos been made by the fivart, 
the fret, the Jhtererr, and the “ravens. 
There would seem to be no reason why 
you can natdothesame, Kuowledge of 
ie conditions that has been gained since 
that time will certainly enable you to 
provide a ship better adipted to the pir 
post than either one of these, 
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The OCEAN THER of the Pole should be 
sour main object. Nothing short will 
since. The discovery of the Poles is 
all that remains to complete the map of 
the world. That map should be com- 
pleted in our generation om! by our 
countrymen. If it is claimed that the 
enterprise 15 Traught with danger and 
privation, the answer is that geograph- 
ical discovery in all ages has been pur- 
chase) at the price of heroic cournge 
and noble sacrifice. Our national pride 
is involved in the undertaking, and this 
department expects that you will ae- 
complish your purpose and bring fur- 
ther distinction toa service of illustrious 
traditions. 

In conclision, | am pleased to mform 
you that the President of the United 
States svinpathizes with your canse and 
approves the enterprise. 

With best wishes for your health and 
confidence in your siccess, 

Lam, respectinlly, 
CyarLes H, DARLING, 
lectiag Accrriary, 


The Peary Arctic Club. which so ¢en- 
erously supported Mr Peary’s explorn- 
tions 18g4-1oo2. have contributed the 
funds that make this new expedition 
possible. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FORESTRY UPON THE 


LUMBER INDUSTRY OF 


THE 


UNITED STATES* 


By Overron W, 


AssiSTANT FowestTun, 


| HE development of the lomber 
industry im this country ts 
without parallel, Itnowranks 

fourth among the great manufacturing 


PRIcE, 


Bcartarv of FowEstrey 


milusties of the United States. ard 
Tepresents an invested capital of about 
S611.000,000 and an aunial gutlay of 
over Sroc.o00,000 in wages. It af- 


*Repahlished trom the Voor Took of the Department of Agriculture for ig0g 
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fords through its three great branches— 
the logging industry. the sawmill m- 
dustry, and the plaging- mill industry 
a means of livelihood to censiderably 
over 4 million person. The annual 
value of the prelucts, which has mul- 
tiplied nearly ten times tn the last half 
century, 1 $566,000, 000. 

But although the rapid development 
ef the lumber industry has had far- 
reaching results in furthering every 
branch of mannfneture which depends 
pon Wood, it has been fundamentally 
misouid in principle. Thesetther who 
ctits and sells trees without forethought 
frott land fit only for forest growth has 
not enriched himself in the long min, 
The havoe whith has been wrought in 
the forests of the United States has 
turned trees into money, but has put 
the balance on the wrong sie of the 
sheet by rendering vast areas. nupro- 
ductive. It is the history of all great 
industries directed by private interests 
that the necessity for modification i 
not seen tnt) the harm has been done 
and ite results ore felt. This fact has 
heen emphasized in the lumber indis- 
try—in the earlier davs by the Instinet- 
ive feeling of the colonist apuiust his 
nattural enemy, the forest, and later by 
the remarkable inducements offered by 
lumbering for present profit only, 

The first settlers had two objects in 
view in their attack upon the forest— 
the one to clear land: for their farms, 
the other to procure wood for their 
buildings, fel, aud ferices. As the 
tide of colonization rose, and as the 
nees for wood in mannfacture increased 
in number and extent, lumbering: rap- 
idly assume! the proportions of a busi 
ness enterprise, anid from supplying 
only personal wonts it became profit- 
able to supply also these of others, 
With an apparently inexhaustible sup- 
aly of timber available; and with an 
insistent and growing demand, the lum- 
her industry came to offer remarkable 
opportunities for money-making. Step 
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by step with its development fmprove- 
ment in tools and muchinery took place, 
The changes that enterprise and inge- 
nuity have wronght in the American 
sawmill are no less wonderful than 
these which have taken place in the 
American locomotive. From ‘ owhip- 


sawing,” in which the boards were 


zawed out by hand, to the modern steam 
eawmill, with its roilroud, its plating 
mill, and-its cut of nearly half a mil- 
lion board feet per dey, isa long step, 
bit it has not taken much over fifty 
years to accomplish it, In effective 
mths for the harvesting and mantt- 
facture of Jumber the American ltemn- 
herman has no superior, tor is le 
equaled in his disregard for the future 
of the forest which he cuts 

[t is ustural that the lumberman 
shold neat turn eagerly from o system 
whose ouly aim is tosccure the highest 
possible present profit from the forest 
to one which includes provisions for the 
production of a second crop open the 
lunibered area, Under conservative 
methods Inmbering becomes a legrt- 
mate industry for the production as 
well a& for the consumption of its sta- 
ple. It no longer offers, however, the 
short ent to fortune which it proved to 
be so long as on abundance of timber 
rendered the old methods of Inmbering 
possible. It is diffienlt for lumbermen 
gwenerally to realize that the tie for 
practical forestry has fully arrived, 
but signs more significant than any ex- 
isting statistics: point to the imminent 
failure in the supply of certain timbers 
in the United States, From the idata 
aovalinhle there i< 00 way to foretell ac- 
curately the time necessary to exhamst 
this supply of merchantable timber at 
the present cate of consumpiian, A 
pool many estimates of the merchant- 
able timber statiding have been made, 
some of which ‘have already proved fal- 
lactams. | 

To ‘predict accurately how jong it 
will be before the Cnited States ts cot- 
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fronted by a timber famine would re- 
quire first of all o knowledge of the 
composition, quality, and condition af 
the 3 OrEsts, which it would take many 
years to obtain. At present such an 
Sstimate is of little practical value, We 
do khow that the supply of tinther of 
many kinds is failing. of other kinds is 
alinost ¢-xhausted, and of others is prac- 
tically gone; that black walnut Ise 
more to he had except in stall) quanti- 
tics und ot ehormaus expetise; that 
first-growth white pine is growing Tap 
ily to be a rarity on the mirket; that 
where the sipply of spruce for yiulp- 
wow! and for lar ber for the next ten 
vears is to be found is a4 wrave question 
before the lumbernien today. The list 
of woods accepted a% merchuntable 
lengthens from yeur to year, species 
hitherto consitlered valueless: being har- 
vested more und more willitgly as the 
restilt of the exbanstion of more valt- 

able kinds, In spite of steady im- 
provement in tools, logging outhts, anid 
mill machinery, all tending to cheapen 
the cost of lumbering, the price of 
lumber increnses steadily und rapidly. 

These are facts more significant than 
predictions in terms of years of the life 
of the lumber industry. The exact 
period for which the existing supplies 
are stilfivient isa matter of detail. The 
vitul point lies in the crisis which the 
lumber industry is approaching tn the 
exianstion of the material on which its 
existence depends, 

The general application of forestry to 
forest lands owned by lmbermen will 
probably result in the gradual elim 
tion of the large sawmill and the sut- 
stitution of these of moderate size. The 
inaminoth milling plant will be rare 
when only second growth 15 left to sup- 
ply it, for the area of timber land suth- 
cient to produce the logs. necessary to 
fun such a plant is enormous. It is 
reasomible to expect thot the mull of 
moilerate size, supplied by aforest whine 
production is equal to the mill's annual 
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capacity, both ander the same manigpe- 
ment, will become more and more the 
rile. The very existence of the enor- 
mous mill is the result of an abunediatice 
of timber resources, which exist no 
louver except in a very few sections. 
In Europe the long-continned applica 
tion of conservative measures tm lum- 
bering has résulted in a distribution and 
type of sawmill little known in this 
coumtry, Sawmills of large size do not 
exist. bot it their stead: small sawmills, 
fur which water generally supplies the: 
power, are distributed throughout the: 
country wherever the loci] demand is 
sufficient to keep them runming, Their 
nonnal cutis for the most part exceed- 
ingly small, according to our standards, 
and suthcient only to supply the wiints. 
of. the immediate odjicent country. 
The mills saw largely on order, and the 
fact that their construction is permanent! 
and their motive power cheap enables 
them to run intermittently without loss, 
The results are opon the whole excerd- 
rgely: satisfactory. The man who wiatits: 
limber gets it promptly, and without 
paying an added cost for long tratispor- 
tation. The antiquated construction of, 
European sawmills is often such that 
the American lumberman would find in 
them hut a proof of his superior inge- 
nitity : but the European distribution 
of milling plants has its strong advan- 
tages in several wavs. 

The general application of conserva- 
tive methods in humbering will inevi- 
tably result, a has been the case tn 
Europe, in the development of a per- 
manent class of men trained to forest 
work, Under present methods this re- 
sult can never be attained to the same 
degree. The lumbering in one. com- 
munity is generaily 40 short-lived that 
there is neither time nor necessity to 
triin np a-body of men on the ground 
to cutry out the work. The result is 
that Maine and Michigan woodsmen are 
found working in the hardwoods of the 
Southern Appalachians; loggers from 
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Wisconsin and Minnesota are helping 
to cut the redwoed on the Pacifie coast, 
and im Guach of the great thober repions 
there is a tingling of lumbermen from 
vveril of the others. The effect has 
bein to develop, by constant labor at 
their trade under widely varying condi- 
tions, a force of men who ore witedtaled 
forenterprise amd skill tn thet profes- 
sion ; but the system has very largely 
failed in what is of mfinitely greater 
importance to the permanent welfare: of 
the lumber industry—the upbuildling 
thronghout the country of a stable class 


of workers in the woods, locally trained: 
and carrying on their work each im his, 


own conimmnity. The advantages of 
stich a condition He in un equitable 
geographical distribution of Inbo or, in 


the wholesemne inflvence throughout the: 


country of a class whose means of live- 
litood 5 forest work, and lh the faet 
that all the operations of Inmbernnug 
may in this way be coudneted more 
cheaply than in any other. 

The effect upon the prices of Inmber 
which will result from the application 
of forestry to the lumber industry will 
he strongly marked. The wide fluctus- 
tion characteristic of Itmber values to- 
day isamuch more the result of comli- 
tions Within the fndustry itself than of 
vuriationsin the demand forthe product 
of the forest. The nucertainty of avail- 
thle supplies, the lack of trie Seid talon 
between stutupage values and lumber 
values, the speculative features which 
the industry now presents, have all 
tended to produce an exceedingly un- 
stuble and abnormal fluctuation in the 
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prices of Inmber, with a marked dispo- 
sitian ‘toward tapi inerease. Under 
forestry the speculative element can not 
exist, The cost of producing timber, 
plis a legitimate profit, will be the basis 
npon which the value of it will be fixed, 
The annual output of the country will 
be ne longer dimatterof conjecture, anid 
a steaty aml normal range of prices for 
lumber will be the inevitable restit. 
The miuence of forestry mpon the 
lumber industry i¢ nota matter of con- 
jecture. ‘The details will have to work 


themselves ont, but the broad results of 


conservative forest policy on the part of 
private owners are plant, The limber 
industry in the United States is ap 
proaching a crisis, There is 10 more 
doubt that conservative methods will be 
applied to lumbering in this country 
than there is of the development of ir- 
rigation, of regulation of grazmg, of the 
application of improved methods in 
agriculture, or of any other mixdifien- 
tion to which private as well as public 
interests point the way. How lomg it 
will be before the results of practical 
forestry make themselves generally felt 
it is impossible to foretell; but the fact 
remains that there will be established 
in this as in other countries in which 
conservative Jamebering has followeil 
wastefal lumbering a legitimate and 
periianent industry, characterized, as 
has been stated, by conditions under 
which speculation can not exist, Prices 
will continue normal and steady, and 
the quantity of timber produced wil be 
the main factor in regulating consump- 
ton, 


GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


GUILLEMOT EGGS 


A ee ee the courtesy af Mr Jo- 
seph Stanley-Brown, formerly 
Secretary of the National Geographic 
Society, the NATIONAL GiowRAFAIc 


Macazine isable to publish the remark- 
able lustration of puillemot eggs shown 
on page 357. The photograph was 
taken by Mr H. D. Chichester at the 
boat lauding on St Pan) Istand, Pribilof 
BrOME, ane is a Testlt of one of the an- 
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nual trips of the Abeuts, who live on St 
Paul, to the harren rock called Walrus 
Island, which lies o little to the eastward 
of the extreme northern point of St 
Paul, nthe spring, when the guille- 
mots (°° arries,"’ they are called by the 
nitives) and gulls begin to lay eggs on 
this isolated, and hence protected, rock, 
the natives go there in their boats and 
sweep clean a large area, Returning two 
weeks later they find a vast number of 
eggs which hove not been set upon suih- 
ciently to be spoiled. The photograph 
represents the results of stich anexpedi- 
tion to Walrus Island. The egg of the 
guillemot is somewhat larger than a 
hen’s egg, and the contents make on 
excellent article of food, not quite so 
pulatahle to the white man's taste as the 

en'segy, but still a mast excellent sub- 
stitute for it in the land where hen's 
ecps are few und far between. 


SKULL OF THE IMPERIAL MAMMOTH 


‘HERE has just been placed on 
exhibition fn the Fossil Mammal 
Hall of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History a py aa specimen of the 
tusks and palate of what may be known 
as the ‘imperial mammoth,’ described 
in 1838 by Joseph Leidy as Alephax re- 
perafer, from a single tooth found in 
[nihiana. 

The specimen was discovered in the 
ands of western Texas many yeurs ayo 
by an amateur collector, and was only 
recently secured by the American Mt- 
seum. The upper portions of the skull 
have been reprodaced in plaster, but the 
entire lower portion of the skull, the 
large pair of grinding teeth, and the 
gigantic tusksare complete. The latter 
fall litvle short of being the largest. ele- 
phant tusks thus far described among 
either living or fossil members of this 
faniily. So faras preserved they mens- 
tire 13. feet 6 inches from the base of the 
tusks to the tips, and there is at least 
a foot broken away from the end of 
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the tip, moking the total estimated 
length 14 feet 6 inches. ae 
On leaving the skill, the tusks ( which 


were undoubtedly used for fighting pur: 


poses) in young and middle-aged ant- 
mals curve downward and. outward; 
then, in old animals, upward and m- 
ward until the tips almost meet each 
ether, The height of this animal must 
have been at least 14 feet, 2 feet higher 
than that of the famous African ‘ele- 
past **Foumbeo,”’ the skeleton of which 
ialsinthe Museum,  — 

The single molar or grinding tooth 
js distinguished from that of the mam- 
moth of the extreme north ( H/epfes 
primigenties) and that of the Columbian 
mammoth of the middle Umited States 
( Jfépias coligdi) by its very large size 
and by the comparatively small number 
of its enamel plates, which are set widely 
apart and surroanded by broad bands of 
cement. In the grinders of the north- 
em mammoth the enamel plates ure ex- 
tremely numerous and closely appressed 
and there is little or no cement. 

This specimen of the imperial mam- 
moth, therefore; adds greatly to our 
knowledge, and, together with the giant 
fore imb, which is placed on exhibition 
near by, gives an impressive idea of the 
enormous size attained by the early 
Picistocene or preglacial elephatits in 
this country, 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC CONGRESS 


a saris to the oction of the 
Seventh International Geographic 
Congress held in Berlin, in 1899, the 
geogtaphers and geographic societies of 
the United States are considering plans 
for the enstting congress, which is to 
convencin September, 1904. [tis pro- 
posed to have the principal scientific 
sessions in Washington eariy im the 


+onth, and toe have secial sessions 1 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Chicago, with a final-session in comjune- 
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tion with the World's Congress of 
Science and Arts in St. Gon. It 1s 
provisionally planned also to provide an 
exctirsion fram St. louis to Mexico, 
and thence to potmts of genrraphic i- 
terest in western United States and 
Canada. 

A preliminary announcement is in 
press andl will shortly he issued to off- 
cers and members of geographic societies 
in-all countries, and to geographers who 
may express interest in the Congress 
and its work. Detail hove been en- 
trusted to a committee of arranpements 
male op of representatives from geo- 
gratibic societies in oll parts of the 
United States, The officers of the com: 
mittee are: Dr WJ McGee ( Vice: Presi- 
dent National Geographic Society), 
chairman: Mr John Joy Edson ( Fresi- 
dent Washington Loan and Trtist Com- 
pany), treasurer, and Dr]. H, McCor- 
mick, secretary. The office of the 
committee isin Hubbard Memorial Mall, 
Washington, TD) C. U.S: A. where 


communications may be addressed. 





PHILIPPINE CENSUS 


“TCH Geld work of the Philippine 

| census has been practically com- 
pleted. All that remains to be dome is 
the tabulation, compilation, and publ. 
cation of the returns,a very small mut- 
ter compared to the difficulty of obtain 
ing the information. 

A rough court shows that the total 
poprlaticn of the tslands 1s 0,974,574. 
of which number about 650,000 are in- 
eluded in what ore termed wild tribes. 

Thecivilized population, by provinces, 
is stated n= follows: Abra, 37,428 ; Al- 
bay, 235,798; Athos Camarines, 245,- 
Hg; Antique, 133,674; Bataan, 45,006; 
Batangas, 255,302; Benguet. g17: Bo- 
hol, 268,407; Bulacan, 220,259; Cago- 
van, 143,439; Capiz, 224,551; Cavite, 
roe 438; Cebu, 651,021; Does Norte. 
167,717; Locos Sur, 171,619; Note, 
399.236; Isubela, Gg.o7; Laguna, 147,- 
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bio: fa Unted, 127 o%6; Leparite Bon. 
toc, 2.413; Layte, 380,911; Manila, 
§1yg4t; Marinduqie, s¢,kor: Mashate, 
44,0445: Mindoro. 44,346: Misamis, 135.- 
329; Negros Occidental, qo9,940; Ne- 


pros Oriental, 186,307; Nueva, Ecija, 


132,271; Putmpangn, 218.766; Paopga- 
Sinan, 797.444; Paragua,27,481; Rizal, 
123,422; Romblon, 52,853: Samar, 
75.504; Sorsogon, 120,124; Surigao, 
qt.7ta: Tarlac, 135.9907; Tayabas, 149,- 
26y, ond Zoimbales, 1ob,953- 

Some difficulty was experienced by 
the census enumerstars in the provinces 
of Bulucan. Rizal, Laguna, Batangas. 
and Atbay, dae to roving bamds of la. 
drones, and in four instances: the enu- 
therators were hehi op: but, with a 
single exception, the schedules were not 
molested. dn the Island of Camiguin, 
Misamis, the -enumerators met with 
ariel opposition, bit prennnly thie 
Casts WES a pretext and not the teol 
cause of the hostile demonstration. 

The census was most successful in 
every respect, and reflects great credit 
on the Americat) administration und 
especially on the gentlemen in charge 
of the work. General Sanger, Mfr Henry 
Gannett, and Mr VA. Olmsted, 


CORRECTION 
Woo letter to the National GKD- 


GRAPHIC MAGAZINE heartily ap- 
proving thie suggestion of a comprehen- 


sive exploration of the volcante belt of 


Central America, a suggestion that was 
made in this Maonyine in Jtilv, tqo3, 
Hon: Antotrio Lazo Arringa, Envoy 
Extraordinary aud Minister Menipw 
tentlary of Guatetiala, states that the 
reports of loss of life and property by 
volcanic disturbances in Guatemala dur- 
Ing 1ga2 ond 1go3 have heen vastly ex- 
aggerated, Mr Arnoga refers partici- 
larly to the effects of the earthquake at 
Quczaltenango Agril 15, 1902, and of 
the cruption of Santa Maria in Noves- 
ber ol the same Vvear. 
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“On-each of those occasions and 
under the excitement of the first mo- 
TENE Tews wis sént abroud telling of 
‘fearful destruction of fe’ and of ‘thou- 
sunmdis of ives destroyed.” When the 
jactaovere investivated itwaus found that 
4 few persons, most of them Undians, 
who were wot nambered ty hundreds, 
and even less by thomsands, had Inst 
their lives. Tt wus indeed very unfor- 
tunate, but we oll felt lesa depressed 
when we found thut the first publisher 
Hews Was txaggerited out of all proper- 
thon with the real loss of Hfe. The sanie 
wis the case with the loss of property, 
estimuted at a great many millions of 
doliars by the orst news, and reduced 
liter on te the real otes-—t htt is, the loss 
of a part, not the largest, of the latest 
coffee crop, and some damage caused ta 
the cities and towns, ‘Since then almost 
ull the coffee plantations of the affected 


zone have recuperate), thanks to the 


fertility of the lanls and to the washing 
of the sand by the heavy tains which 
followed the eruptions. *' 

immigrants, G21, 515, 
were adopted by the United States dur- 
ing the twelve months ending June 3, 
1yo3. This was 275,o00m1ore than dur- 
ig tgo2 and 230,000 more than during 
the batiner vear of r&S2_ 

Of this total nearly one-halfeame from 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, [aly send- 
ing 230/622 and Austria 206,011, which 
were respectively -§2.247 and! 344,023 
more than for the preceding twelve 
months. Russia came third with 13f,- 
og, Sweden fourth with 46,o28, Ger- 
many itth with 46,086, and Ireland sixth 
with 45.310, Japan sent 19.998. China 
2,209, and the Weat Indies §,170. 

In vddition to those admitted, &.>6q 
wotald-be immigrants were denied udmis- 
Hon, und <4> more Were retired to 
counties whence they came within one 
year after lunding. The ¢rounds for 
disharmient were: Phuperisn, 5/812 


Nearly one million 
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cases; disease, 1.7735) contrict laborers: 
Eob6 : Convicts, §1 > insane and idiots, 
24; women for dmmoral purposes, 14: 
sided pipers, gjand polygamiv, 1. OF 
the total number admitted, 641,845 
lnonded ot the port of New Vork, G2,5358 
at Boston, 55,502 at Holtiniore, and 
32.943 by the northern border, 


The United States Geological Survey 
has just isoned a list, complete ip to 
Jime, 1903, of its serial publivations, 
consisting of annual reports. mono 
gtaphs, professional papers, bulletins, 
muneral resources, water-snpply and 
itripation papers, tupographic atlas of 
the Linitel States, and geologic atlas af 
the United States. Monographs, topo- 
graphic sheets, and geologic folios are 
sald at cost of publication—topographic 
theets (of which indexes, free on appli- 
vation, are published from time to time } 
ate sold at 5: cents eich, or $2 per roo 
inane order; geologic folios usually at 
25 cents each; the other publications 
are distributed free, 


A North Polar Expedition, a cable- 
gram from England annouiices, is bettie 
organized by Captain) Drake, wha pro 
poses to build a vessel af harkentine 
tig, with auxiliary steam power. She 
will be of 380 tons and will be .pro- 
visioned for six years. With i crew of 
twenty, Captain Drake will leave Lon: 
dom in December, racy, for Viaclive- 
stock. and go thence to Point Barrow, 
Alaska, which he expects to reach in 
July, tpos. Thence he proceed 





will 
easterly to Prince Patrick Land, where 
the winter of tgo5—rqo6 will-be passer, 
In 1906 he will etideaver to posh his 
shup as far north as $67, and then make 
his dash for the Pole. 


A cablegram from South America an- 
noimntes the snecesstul usoent of Mt 
sorata, 21,500 feet, by Miss AnnieS. 
Perk. 
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f Prepare’ uriler the dlinetion of the War Department. 

Map of Northeastern China (36x 28 inches). . 
Prepared under the direction of the War Tepartment. 
| Biss Gh she Chew an, Tate ot the Russian-Manchurian Rail- 
| way (1) 7% inches). 
Map of Alaska (28x 24 inches). : 

Prepered weier the direction of the 0, 5, Geological Sarvey. 


T f the 
A Se of sie Mors the, Aleping Bewedese Dig 


Chart of the World on’ Mercator’ Profection (43x 27 inches). 
Prepare! unler 


ton of the Hvdrgrephie Otbes. 
Map of Cubs (ax? inches), 
- Prepare’ under the direction of Robert T. Fr. 
A Seties of Twenty-tive, Full-page Charts, showing storm tracks and 
. of weather forecasting. 
Prepared sinilet Ube direction of Dr Wille L,, Moore, Chief 1), 3S. Weather Bureau, 


By Mati tor Twenty-five Cents Bach. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
HUBBARD MEMORIAL BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


KODAKS. errr 
‘chien PHOTOGARAAPHIC GUPFPLIES 


The and Supplies manufactured ty the Century, Rochester Opti- — 
BE hire Parr are: too Pee Sait Rin tn bene one apeeial 
recommendation. We carey best of their several lines, thus insuring our | 
customers perfect satisiactlon. Among ihe Now Film Pack Camerst — 
made by the Kochester Optical Co,, is the lightest, handiest, and ee 
con cence: EMS COMAEH £08 ERO. FRLIEE, Sire, alata Price, 33.0 


|. Film Pasha, 12 expen $070 
r hash, 12 sane ait tine sien hothir. 9 Oo 
Puen) Promo W & fonepimg 
faae and enn sate. han jleer: 14 40 
eye Petje Duck, wlth ate jilate nn &% 
feats Patt he Nh, oT 1h iuine ate 
we A iia melee 
Rant Mil n =! GU, anh, a rarrrine 
| Cente ode! ae fhe carrying asia 
. ona ia ie 20 
ia 40 


nis ba a with carrning 
‘Me cantaeet ulnin ful CC — il ft 


. io Uren of Tras ceDNesippernage String Hos, Mounts, Developing | 
aml iTening ulinnts, Films, ales, ¢ 

‘Our stock ls compesod of 1003 Sigal only, thins inating our patrons 
of the letest linprovements. 

Our dark roum is at the disposal of our patrons. Special attention flyen 
to developing and printing. 


WOODWARD & LOTH ROP 


NEW YORK - WASHINGTON - PARIS 





SS 


ESE op JOE. & DTWHILEE, WASHING 





